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Editorial Comments 


Georgian Grad Fund 


This month the Association inaugurates the Georgian Grad 
Fund — set up to assist our College financially through contribu- 
tions from the graduates themselves. It is generally known that none 
of the many Canadian and American Colleges are self-supporting; 
someone must subsidize the education of each and every student 
who graduates with a university degree. Our Alma Mater is no ex- 


ception — last year Sir George was subsidized by the Metropolitan 
Board of the Y to the tune of over $75,000. The College has addi- 
tional needs each year — for the labs and lecture rooms, the library, 


ete. which cannot be met from income and which are not covered 
by the grant from the Y. We can meet these needs through our Fund 
without in any way reducing the subsidy from the Y. Here is our 
opportunity to assist others in obtaining an education, by aiding 
those who are now attending Sir George; a chance to repay some 
of the help which we ourselves received. 


Donations to the Fund are not in addition to the usual Alumni 
fees, but replace them — in future any graduate donating to the 
Fund will become a paid-up member of the Association and entitled 
to all the benefits of membership enjoyed in the past and a few 
others in addition; full details may be found in the Fund literature 
being sent to every graduate. Donations to the Fund are deductible 
for income tax purposes. 


We feel that the Fund will prove of great benefit to our College 
in the years to come, and since it is the first tangible assistance our 
graduates have given to their Alma Mater we urge you to support 
the Fund to the limit of your ability. It is not what you give, but 
that vou gave. 


AVE VALEQUE 


And now the fleeting hours haste on the time 
When I must leave you, thus completing yet 
Another chapter in my Book of Life. 

Its been a pleasure to serve you, sirs, 

And gentle ladies to - - - - though not unmixed 
With sweat and blood and tears 

And oft an aching head 

At times - - - - to put this thing “to bed’’! 
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If there’s but one among you who enjoyed 

Our contributions to the written word 

I am repaid. <And if this book 

Has shown improvement in your eyes 

By jot or tittle, then 

We have not worked in vain. Perhaps for this 

My epitaph might read 

“He did at least one small good deed.” 

And so it’s once again for this last time 

Hail to you - - - ave, and, also, farewell. 

A valedictory I write in this poor rhyme - - 

A parting and, I hope, a parting smile. 

(1 could not bring myself to rhyme so well 

As to complete that other line with ‘smell’!) 

This is the end, poetic fancy’s done; 

For now “Athello’s oceupation’s gone’. 
Sincerely yours, 


C.E-.S, 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


MINX MODES 


JUNIORS 


FAINER LADIES WEAR LTD. 


Montreal, Que. 
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No Noose is Good Noose 
By STANLEY G. MATTHEWS, B.A. ’47 


The linotype man was in his glory. 


As he picked at the keyboard of his humming machine, a group 
of co-eds looked over his shoulder. 


“How do you do it?” asked one of the sweet young things 
in open-mouthed awe. 


“Well, it’s this way...” began the lino, and he turned smil- 
ingly, self-effacingly around. . . and stared straight into the guffaw- 
ing faces of a dozen of his brother linos! 

“Come on, George.” the men yelled in a chorus. ‘Tell us how 
you do it!” 


Give a man enough rope 


Enough rope is what I have been given in these pages to elu- 
cidate on the in’ards of the modern newspaper plant and to try to 
make some sense of the still unsolved riddle of “How do you turn 
out a newspaper so fast?’ 


How we do it is the eighth wonder of the world. To the un- 
initiated visitor to the modern newspaper plant, all is utter bedlam 
and inocuous activity. 


But to most newspaper employees the whole set-up is a well- 
oiled machine, of which each worker is a part. As long as each 
employee performs his function the newspaper comes out — and 
on time. 


Of course, the modern urban daily newspaper, as a commercial 
organization, must have an efficient business plant. But with this 
phase of the work we shall not deal here. 


A newspaper firm turns out a saleable product — so many 
dozen folded sheets of newsprint which contain the latest news 
flashes from all over the world and features and advertisements 
with a specialized interest. 


There is one factor that is of the utmost importance which 
does not enter into most other manufacturing lines — the product 
must be turned out at a certain time every day. Otherwise it can- 
not be sold. 


Therefore the need of the ultimate in efficiency and co-op- 
eration in most of the departments of the paper. 
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In taking an inside look at the newspaper in production, 
let's start with the raw material used in its manufacture. 


First, there’s newsprint — tons and tons of it every day, direct 
from the factory. It comes in huge rolls the width of four news- 


paper pages. ‘The rolls are placed on the lumbering presses — 
presses as big as a cottage. 

But the paper is blank. It must be filled up with two kinds 
of material — advertising and editorial, which emanate from two 
different departments. 

Advertising is prepared as much in advance as possible. Two 
days prior to publication is the usual deadline, classified advertise- 
ments and “b. m. and d.” (births. marriages and cCeaths notices) 
being the exceptions. 

It requires skill, common sense and good taste to prepare and 
edit advertising copy — not to mention the patience of Job some- 
times in relations with advertisers. 

Old-time enmity and competition between the advertising and 
editorial departments of a newspaper are almost a thing of the past. 
There are still occasional loggerheads, but on the whole co-opera- 
tion is the byword followed in day-to-day production. 


The term “fourth estate” can only be applied, however, to 
members of the editorial department. Vain creatures, they like to 
think that they are the keystone of the newspaper plant — until 
the business office starts chopping the editorial budget. 

The Editorial Department is divided into various sub-depart- 
ments: financial, sports, women’s, telegraph and cables news, city 


news, ete. Co-ordinating the written material — copy — from 
each is the “‘boss’” — the managing editor. Under him a news editor 


heads what is known as a “copy desk” where all copy is edited. 


Financial, sports and women’s departments usually edit their 
own copy, as do many other departments. But the copy readers 
on the copy desk a horseshoe-shaped table edit all telegraph, 
cable and local news. 


Under the City Editor are a crew of reporters, each of whom 
is responsible for a “‘beat’’ — courts, police, labor, military, water- 
front, city hall, education, religion. 


The page containing editorial comment is written by a staff 
of editors who are responsible only for their page. 


Each man has his job. And each man has his deadline — a 
daily, fixed hour when all copy must be written and be turned into 
the copy desk. The best story in the world is no good if it is late 
in reaching the copy desk in editable form, 


Deadlines are so ingrained in newspapermen that they provide 
him with a sixth sense — how to get the best news out of this event 
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without having to waste time, how to crowd five stories onto his 
typewriter in an hour in order to get them all in today’s paper. 

Time is the all-important factor in the editorial rooms. It is 
the Damocles sword hanging over every writer's and every editor's 
head. ‘To keep it suspended by its thread is a trick that every news- 
paperman, to remain a newspaperman, must learn. 

But that factor is also a blessing. For when the deadline is 
passed, it’s too late to correct the mistakes that have been made. 
So forget them! 

When the news has been written and edited, it is sent speeding 
through pneumatic tubes to the composing room, there to be set in 
type. The type is transferred to long galleys, proofs taken and 
read, corrections made. ‘Then the type is placed on page forms. 
according to the make-up editor’s directions. 

Each page is put under a 500-pounds-per-square-inch roller 
and a papier-mache “‘mat’’ is taken of the entire page. This is 
dropped into a tube, where it descends to the stereotype room. 
There the mat is curved into a semi-circle and molten metal is 
poured onto it, so that a curved semi-circular plate is cast. 


And it is this plate, bearing the impressions of the original page 
type, that is placed on the press, alongside plates of every other page 
of the paper. A button is pressed, rollers start to turn. Ink is 
rolled onto the plates. The plates are pressed to the paper, which 
whips between the plates at high speed. Continuing to the other 
end of the press, the paper is cut and folded, sections are auto- 
matically placed together, and the finished papers are delivered 
onto a belt-like carrier. 

Transferred to the Circulation Department’s mail room, the 
newspapers are counted and bundled, placed in trucks, which speed 
away through the city to be dumped here and there at newsstands 
or to waiting delivery boys. 

Long after the members of the “fourth estate’? and the adver- 
tising “princes” have left for home, the circulation staff is on the 
job. Not only must the paper be printed on time, it must be delivered 
where people can buy and read it while “its still news.” 


Speed and efficiency are the essence of newspaper production. 
Where I work, The Montreal Daily Star, it takes 800 people to turn 
out the paper every day. Only 100 of these, including myself, are 
daily editorial workers. 

That's newspaper business —the most exciting, interesting. 
thrilling work on earth. No wonder so many old newspapermen 


have ulcers! 
Well, that’s enough rope, all right. It reminds me of the old 


(continued on page 11) 
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Ski - U - Mah 


By DAVID D. SMITH, B.A. ’49 


The above rather cryptic formula can actually be heard under 
certain very unusual conditions. ‘The required ingredients are a 
group of students, preferably male, from the University of Minne- 
sota, the light of the full moon, a recent football victory, and ample 
potions of the local brew. Under these conditions the many tongues 
represented at this dispensary of knowledge become one. Unintel- 
ligable, it is true, but nonetheless one. ‘The present residents of 
the fabled land of Minnehaha seem to revert by some elusive al- 
chemy to that day before the time of the Tower of Babel when all 
the world spoke with one voice. Ye gods, what a voice! 


As the only known Georgian to have gained access, so far, 
to the halls and open spaces of this fair campus as a student. I 
thought a few words to other aspirants, and those alumni who have 
passed the awkward age, might be appreciated. Ah, for the old 
cays at Sir George! ‘There, there was at least a chance that one 
might possibly bump into the same person twice on the way from 
Soe Sci 101 to other regions. In this swarming multitude such an 
oceasion is cause for celebration. Ah for the days when one could 
actually get to know at least one person who had had a letter to 
the editor actually printed. One might even aspire to such heights 
oneself. At the University of Minnesota, friend, you are one among 
twenty-four THOUSAND fellow students. See what I mean? You 
can consider yourself fortunate not to get stepped on and incor- 
porated into the floral arrangements during class changes. When 
I received the happy news that I had been accepted for graduate 
studies I had visions of studying with a small select group of 
others; of attending frequent sessions at which the staff would 
give us the benefit of their great knowledge and ability; of escaping 
from the insignificance of being one among perhaps even one hun- 
dred other students. So what happens. In my abnormal psychology 
class I am one among more than three hundred! Farewell another 
dream of happy youth. 


However, enough of this lament. So what if one does become 
a troublesome bump on the sidewalks of the Mall, One is taking a 
part in a grander scheme of things, so rest content. The Mall, the 
hub of this universe, is the center of the campus. This vast ex- 
panse, criss-crossed with walks, is bound on all four sides by a 
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truly impressive collection of buildings. As big as a city block 
in area, the Mall sends bewildering paths and roads out in all direc- 
tions to the far reaches of the campus. Draw a line down its long 
axis, and the buildings facing it on one side are mirror images of 
those on the other. Very impressive but also kind of tiresome to 
have to cross umpteen times a day. Wander down to one end of 
the Mall and you are face to face with the Student Union, a beau- 
tiful place devoted entirely to student activities and services. On 
the other side of it lies the Mississippi River in all its grandure. (It 
looks more like the Back River than anything else.) ‘Che engineer- 
ing buildings occupy two city blocks all to themselves. Biology 
and allied sciences, including medicine claim three more. However 
the best is yet to come. My fellow psychologists will appreciate 
this the most. There is actually a building devoted to nothing but 
psychology. Rather small, it is true, but nonetheless unto itself. 
Wonders never cease! Of course none of my psych classes meet 
there, but its nice to look at in passing. 


As you know, (who am I kidding?), the University is located 
in the fair city of Minneapolis, brother to St. Paul. Minneapolis is 
a nice town. So is St. Paul. (You have to watch your step around 
here. You think Montreal and Toronto spit at each other? Brother, 
(or sister, as the case may be), come on over here and get your feet 
wet!) Anything I say from now on can be applied equally well 
to both cities. Ill take Montreal. (Its a fact! The University 
even has seperate campii in each city. Of course, the ‘farm’ cam- 
pus is in St. Paul. heh heh heh.) 


Before I give everybody the impression that I can find nothing 
good to say about this deal, perhaps I should mention some of the 
many more positive aspects. One of the most outstanding extra. 
cirricular activities, so far as I am concerned, are the concerts of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The programming and ability 
of this aggregation, under the baton of Antol Dorati, is truely ex- 
cellent. Since the Symphony is associated with the University, 
students are able to subscribe to season tickets for the regular series 
of twenty concerts at a cost of little over half of what the general 
public pays. Since the absence of better class American, (if there 
be such a thing) and in particular British films is rather noticeable 
in this section of the country, the Symphony helps a great deal to 
break the daily round. 


For those who have an eye for the beauties of nature and a 
limited supply of cash, the area around Minneapolis and St. Paul 
is as close to paradise as I have been able to get. Within the met- 
ropolitan areas of these two continuous cities there are at least 
twenty lakes, knit into a series of public parks, bridle paths, bath- 
ing beaches, and picnic grounds which bring the countryside to 
twenty minutes of any citizen. While the Mississippi River is not 
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the broad, slow moving flood, which one usually thinks of, in this 
part of the country, it is bordered on both sides by beautiful bluffs 
and parks throughout the two cities. And of course all these attrac- 
tions are threaded with public drives and highways. Wish we had 
a car! 


As to the University itself, I find it rather hard to sort out 
my impressions to get them down on paper. As I implied above, 
it is huge. As one can imagine with a student body as big as this, 
the amount of red tape, departmentalization, and bureaucracy is 
rather staggering. For my first quarter, by actual measurement, it 
took me sixteen hours to register for my courses. Everything must 
be signed, countersigned, stamped, tallied, counted, etc., ad infin. 
itum. And of course if one gets one step out of the proper sequence, 
boom! The faculty, what I have seen and heard of it at any rate, 
is very good. ,But here again the mere physical size of the place 
and the student body operates against the intensive type of contact 
between student and instructor which is so vital. |] learned the 
other day that one of the elementary classes in psychology has a 
registration of at least one thousand two hundred. ‘The class is 
split into two groups for purposes of instruction, but this still leaves 
a lot to be desired. Can you imagine trying to ask the instructor 
a question in such a class? Can you imagine eyen trying to find 
the instructor after class? If one is willing to put up with such 
difficulties, however, there is a great deal to be gained. Of course 
conditions are not quite so bad on the graduate level, but they are 
still frustrating. The library is extremely comprehensive, housed 
in a three story building all to itself, but again choking in its own 
red tape. In some cases forty copies of a single text will be put 
on reserve, and one still has trouble getting hold of a copy. All 
these drawbacks are the product of the size of the University. The 
staff on the other hand are only too glad to assist students in any 
way possible, when they have the time. And due allowance is made 
for the above mentioned difficulties. All in all it is a very stimulating 
experience, being a student out here. Competition is keen, and one 
soon finds ones abilities, and uses them to the limit. Contacts are 
varied and numerous, horizons widen rapidly. For the student who 
knows what he wants, and is determined to get it, a way can always 
be found. 


Best regards to every Georgian, especially those of ’49. And 
just to put your minds at rest, nobody seems to know what ‘Ski — 
U — Mah’ means. 


Without the support of our advertisers publication of your 
magazine would not be possible — show your appreciation by pat- 
ronizing them whenever possible. 
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Reflections from Abroad 
By FRED BIDERMAN, L.A. 746 


I long ago decided that I would acquire an education not in 
order to make a living but to learn how to live. And in retrospect 
I can say that the years at school did enable me to acquire some 
of the attributes I consider essential to the good life. I mean such 
things as a sense of values, a critical spirit, a capacity for getting 
enthused at the view of new intellectual horizons, an appreciation 
for keen and witty conversation and not least, a desire to see some- 
thing of this world and its peoples. And so when they handed me 
my graduation certificate which qualified me for nothing in par- 
ticular as far as our practical world is concerned, I decided that it 
was the most auspicious moment to be on the move. 


Travel, it is said, broadens the mind but if you happen to be 
on the ocean for the first time it may also empty your stomach. | 
remember an instance lying stretched out on deck, haggard, bleary 
eyed and sick to the very depths of my soul, cursing my frail body 
for its ineptitude and regretting bitterly my decision to leave the 
quiet, sane, and comfortable world at a university library for the 
noisy smelly atmosphere of a ship’s engine room. Nor did the con. 
temptuous and pitiful stares of the old salts help my morale. But 
even such grim and now laughable experiences had their compen- 
sations. It led me to elaborate a complete and definitive theory 
as to the causes and cure for sea-sickness which I later imparted 
to a charming young lady who came on board at Marseilles. I 
don’t know whether she grasped all the subtleties of my analysis 
because as I proceded I noted the appearance of a greenish tinge 
upon her fair complexion and she politely asked to be excused. 


Haifa Bay with the city resting on the slopes of Mt. Carmal is 
a beautiful sight and it must have been much more so for the fifteen 
hundred people whom we carried in the hold of the ship. A motor 
launch came speeding out towards us with the Israeli flag fluttering 
at its helm. I stood beside a reporter from the Herald Tribune who 
had made the trip with us and noted that even such supposedly 
hardened characters were not immune to the tender emotion. And 
then there were the last hurried farewells, always slightly inane, 
I shook hands with the chap from Paris, with the young boy from 
Havana and with the girl whose parents had gotten out of Ger- 
many in time and were living in Ecuador and against whose will 
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she was going to settle in Israel. And then goo.!-bye to the Philippine 
mess boy who had been a constant delight — a simple barbarian 
moving through the madness of the twentieth century. Sitting 
around the table after the beer was gone a half a dozen of us in- 
cluding two communist sailors discussed and discussed with increas. 
ing acrimony the Marshall plan, the Atom Bomb and Stalin, and of 
course the Jewish Question. Cecil, the Philippine mess boy, sits and 
listens in a most uncomprehending manner. Suddenly he exclaims 
with straight face and all ‘now if the Jews have all the cash in 
America why isn’t it’ — He never finished. We laughed ourselves 
into exhaustion. And now it was a last farewell. Cecil had shared 
with me more than friends whom I had known for many years. 


One never departs from that world of creators and intellects 
that one discovers in a university. And the printed word creeps 
into every corner of the world. One afternoon wandering about 
Jerusalem I stopped at a bookstore and there staring at me was 
a Pelican edition of David Cecils ‘“‘EKarly Victorian Novelists’. I 
once tried to write something sensible about Thomas Hardy and I 
discovered Cecil through his essay on Hardy called “Hardy the 
Novelist”. One of the finest things in literary criticism I had ever 
read. And here in Jerusalem my friend Cecil turned up again. 
Went in, bought the book, settled down in a quiet corner of a cafe 
and was again carried of to that finest haven that man will ever 


know on earth — the realm of ideas of fine prose and illuminating 
insights. Recently re-read two Forster novels — Howards End and 


A Passage to India and came away with the firm conviction that 
the former is the finer novel and only space prevents me from 
elaborating. 


Of the heavier kind of reading I have had neither the books 
nor the time. During the past seven months I have been hard at 
work trying to master a strange and moderately difficult language 
— Hebrew. That too has been an exciting adventure, especially in 
those moments when one discovers oneself understanding some re- 
mark that is made to you or when you become aware that you have 
uttered your first faltering phrase. On a technique of study sug- 
gested by Maugham in his summing up I have begun to read ‘The 
Good Earth’ in Hebrew with the English copy at my side 
but rewarding experience. | regret that I have no first rate apti- 
tude for language because this country, its spirit, its problems, are 
virtually barred to those who have not the language. Trying to 
learn a language in the environment in which it is spoken speeds 
up the process but also plays hayoe with the personality. But 
I am told that one certain award that awaits me is that I will find 
it much easier when I tackle the next language I have a desire to 
learn. 


a slow 


At present I find myself in a collective settlement that has 
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about a hundred people — from seventeen different countries — 
and is situated a few kilometres from Bersheba. The collective 
settlement or Kubbutz is a great experiment in social living and a 
most effective means of colonizing this country. The social scientist 
in the midst of this sort of community has at his disposal a very 
rich vein from which he can unearth a great many precious things. 
It is still too early to tell what I intend to do. At present I am an 
observer and a participant but I believe that I am congenitally in- 
capable of being too much the latter. So it is likely that one day 
I shall sit down and write what I hope will be a brilliant thesis on 
this type of community structure — which of course will give me 
a perfectly legitimate reason for getting back to university again 
— and this time it will be in Europe and probably Paris. But I am 
averse to making long range plans — there are many mines strewn 
in this area and I may step on one so I'll stop at this point. 


| 
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Willis & Co. Limited invite you to use our 
B-P Plan in your purchases of Pianos, Or- 
gans, Radios and Household Appliances. 
Why not drop in and talk it over. It will 
pay you. 


1220 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST., MONTREAL 
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NO NOOSE IS GOOD NOOSE (continued from page 5) 


police reporter who used to initiate cubs onto his beat with this 
story: 

“Once upon a time I had a City Editor who used to advance 
my deadline a half hour whenever I as late for work. I had to 
work like a cub. So one day I shot my City Editor and scoo'ped 
the competition by writing the story myself. 

“At the trial the prosecutor wanted me hanged. But the jury, 
earefully picked by my lawyer from among the cream of the city’s 
80-year-old newspapermen, decided it had been justifiable homicide. 

“I went back to the office and wrote the story. I headlined it: 
“No noose is good noose.” 
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Education For What? 


By HERSH ADLERSTEIN, B.A. ’47 


Mass culture instead of culture for the masses. That’s one of 
the first thing that strikes you about our society. Pre-digested, 
reader-digested art is the norm, and possibly true desire, of most 
Americans. “Who today reads Milton?” a contemporary poet asks. 
The answer is ridiculously simple: who today reads poetry? Poets, 
critics, professors, and college-students. And very few college- 
students continue reading poetry after graduation. 


I have actually met poets who are pleased to believe that they 
may have ten thousand readers. That applies only for the United 
States. In Canada there are poets who would be pleased to have a 
thousand readers. And yet, ours is a literate age: everybody under- 
stands the atom-bomb; somebody must belong to the innumerable 
(and often unmentionable) book clubs; the subscription lists of 
the ever-present time-life-newsweek-liberty-colliers-look-pic-click- 
quick magazines couldn’t completely consist of morons ... or are 
the psychologists who set our average mental age as 12 being over- 
optomistic in their calculations ? 


But if we are a continent of morons and that would include 
many college-trained people whose daily reading consists of the 
sports and/or comic pages, bolstered occasionally by a plunge into 
Forever Amber — there is still a slight chance of regaining our 
equilibrium. Education! Simple, isn’t it? Education. But aren’t 
we all more or less educated? More or less, perhaps, but for what? 
Certainly, more people are going to school than ever before. But for 
what purpose? To learn just enough to make them pushovers for 
everybody who’s out to rook them, from the politicians planning 
their next little war, to the tout taking bets on the sixth race 
at Pimlico. It works out well — for some people. Let them know 
just enough to load a rifle; to buy their daily ration of pre-pack- 
aged, huckster-hawked (“RUN, DON’T WALK, TO YOUR NEAR- 
EST GROCER”) garbage; to read the latest book-of-the-monthly 
seatology, to read all about the latest red threat to our democratic 
way of life (which serves the same purpose, of course, as the glitter 
and polish of Amber’s horizontal manoeuvres); just let them be 
educated enough to fall for what could ironically be termed our 
“western civilization’, and assuredly there'll be no worries about 
our society being altered for the better (any change would be for 
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the better). 


All right, so we're half-educated nitwits, but what can we do 
about it? Right now, not much. But it is the function of the col- 


leges to turn out graduates who can — you should pardon the ex- 
pression — think for themselves. How many of us can sit back and 
say: I think for myself. Can you? Don't look at me, I’m no 


better than anybody else. But if we are not going to do anything 
about it, who will? 


Since leaving Sir George, I've attended two universities. | 
spent two years at the University of Montreal, Canada’s largest. 
The U of M is a beautiful school; a school, moreover, where the 
belief in knowledge for the sake of knowledge has not competely 
died out; and a school where mundane problems are forgotten 
among the beauties of philosophical and logical thinking. But the 
relationship of the education to life is forgotten: the graduate leaves 
knowing the profundities of Aristotle and Aquinas — and neither 
knowing nor caring for the tragedy of his people. The gap between 
the educated French-Canadian and his uneducated compatriot is 
responsible for much of the misconceptions about Quebec. The 
average cleric, for example, at the U of M is tolerant, witty, well- 
read, intelligently aware of the world’s problems, the antithesis (1 
hope I do not appear condescending, I don’t mean to be) of every- 
thing non-Quebecers believe French-Canadian priests to be. But, 
and this I have heard from priests of all descriptions, there is no 
real contact between them and the average parish priest, let alone 
the average habitant. 


It is that lack of contact which perpetuates the semi-feudal 
aspirations of many French-Canadian leaders, both within and with- 
out the church. (The views of Canon Groulx, incidently, are dis- 
missed peremptorily as nonsense by every priest I have known at 
the U of M. And it is that flaw which nullifies the great and good 
work of the educators at the U of M. The professors under whom 
I studied there were without exception brilliant and tolerant men. 
Canon Sideleau, Dean of the Faculté des Lettres, puts many stu- 
dents of English to shame with his complete knowledge and under- 
standing of English Literature. But he and his fellows are isolated 
from the great mass of their people. 


At present I am working for my doctorate at New York Uni- 
versity, the largest in the United States. NYU has had a repu- 
tation for being a factory, for mass-production of graduates. This 
may be true for some of the schools, but certainly the Graduate 
School — which is the only one I am competent to discuss — is 
quite particular about its teaching, as the limits on students in 
courses testifies. All the same, there is a hurried effect so different 
from the calm atmosphere of the U of M. The presence of first- 
rank teachers is counterbalanced by the overcrowded schedules and 
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conflicting interests. Teaching undergraduate courses, teaching 
graduate courses, writing books, editing a magazine (in the case 
of Edwin Berry Burgum), editing manuscripts for a publisher 
(Oscar Cargill), supervising theses and dissertations, correcting pa- 
pers, compiling textbooks. and persuing their own research all oc- 
cupy the time of NYU professors. Any wonder, then, that the time 
they can give any one activity must be limited? 


Which brings me back to our problem. Where is the education 
leading to? At the U of M, to leisure for many, careers for others, 
broader comprehension for a few; at NYU. if I may be blunt, to 
degrees. Understanding and knowledge are either expected to have 
been acquired as an undergraduate, or are adjudged beyond the 
scope of the professor's task. In either case, they are not the work 
of the graduate school. When you come to write your dissertation, 
you are aided only on matters of style and interpretation; you are 
expected to be able to do the rest yourself. 


So we're back at the undergraduate level. In this case, Sir 
George Williams College. And J thank my lucky stars thrice daily 
that I attended SGWC for four years. The small college is har- 
rassed with worries of its own; lack of facilities, lack of endow- 
ment, lack of staff; but there is something there which the big 
schools have lost — spirit. Now I’m not one of the rah-rah-boys, and 
I dislike misguided enthusiasm as much as the next man, but I must 
admit that at Sir George I participated in a college life which sur- 
passed that available at either the U of M or NYU. 


That’s why I feel that colleges like Sir George can counteract 
the deplorable tendencies of present-day education. By making 
available as NYU is doing too — evening education to people 
who might otherwise serve as typical examples of what Henry 
Mencken used to call the booboisie (though without them he would 
have had no audience), and by creating a desire to learn in the 
community, colleges like Sir George can help put the trash-of-the- 
month clubs into the limbo they so richly deserve. 


J. Gelfand Company Ltd. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
LIVING, BED, DINING ROOM and KITCHEN SUITES 
RADIOS, REFRIGERATORS, STOVES 
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A fot lava Story 


By JOSEPH COLUCCI, B.Sc. ’49 


If anyone wants a complete set of James ‘I’, Farrell's books; 
a couple of grim Thedore Dreiser novels; Edmund Wilson’s “Tales 
of Hecate County” (slightly damaged by tense fingers at the pages 
where the protagonists come to grips); and a few other writings 
of the naturalist bent, he or she has only to drop me a card and 
they shall be his or hers for the asking. 


Iam getting rid of all pseudo-erotic, pseudo-realistic fiction or 
fact. Ive found the real thing. While you college graduates are 
resting your brains on such literary pablum as “The Partisan Re- 
view”. “Horizon”, “The New Republic’, and “The United Church 
Observer’, I have been keeping myself close to life in its raw, na- 
ked (being a Quebee citizen I use the word with considerable tre- 
pidation), and challenging state. 


For the last three nights, with a bowl of raisins at hand and 
an ice bag close by. I have been ogling “True Confessions Mag- 
axine’’ — a periodical, which, to say the least, would drive a seman- 
ticist mad. 


The cover first attracted me. It displayed a maiden of such 
superior, if not downright outrageous, proportions as would tax 
the already generous engineering capacities of the Cortex people. 
Although I am a father of two children, am reasonably sober, love 
my wife, and in general can be classified as a typical bourgeois, yet, 
unbeknownst to my family and my friends, there exists within this 
breast (unless I misplaced it in my fob pocket again) a sullenly 
passionate inferno which would have delighted Krafft-Ebbing, and 
presumably, Mike Stern, the author of “How Roberto Rossellini 
Enraptured Ingrid Bergman.” 


Mike is typical of that hardy band of modest, retiring reporters 
who are the vanguard of our democratic libertines. “‘As the only 
magazine correspondent in whom Ingrid Bergman confided while 
she was on the voleanic island of Stromboli”, Mike starts off. And 
from then on we have a fiery, tumultuous saga enlightening us 
about ‘the rendezvous that has thrilled and startled the world.” 


First Mike leads us into a primitive world where life is simple, 
civilization is a distant cry, and emotions are as deep as Ingrid’s 
Hollywood pool. His description of Ingrid could make the residents 
of “Tobacco Road” socially conscious. Ingrid, fellas, has 
completely native! 


gone 


“Her hair was loosely tied with a bandana and she was dressed 
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in slacks, sweater and rope soled shoes.” 

By pure chance just as I read this passage I looked up to see 
my three-year old daughter immersed in a summer issue of “Movie 
Story” showing thousands of Hollywood natives dressed in “slacks, 
sweater and rope-soled shoes.” 

But impatience tugged at curiosity. “How?” “How does 
Roberto do it?” The subheading itself echoed my very thoughts. 
“What Magic Does This Man Possess to Captivate the World’s Great 
Beauties?” 

Under this question the editors have thoughtfully placed a pic- 
ture exhibiting just about all of Anna Magnani that you and I can 
honestly hope to see — all right, I'll leave you out of it. 

“Continental charm”, suggests Mike Stern, and goes on to de- 
scribe the fateful meeting of the famous twain:- 

“Solmsen introduced Roberto to Ingrid and he kissed her hand. 
Then he shook hands with her husband and accepted a proferred 
seat”. 

After rereading the above lines several times to make sure that 
Roberto had not kissed her husband and shaken hands with Ingrid 
(which would have spoiled the story, don’t you think?) I found 
myself in the throws of considerable auricular effervescence, What 
savoir-faire! What gallantry! 

I began to reminisce about a little blonde waitress in an out 
of the way “boutique”. Perhaps if I suddenly were to take her 
hand and implant upon it a modest courtly kiss, perhaps she too 
would ask of me as Ingrid asked of Roberto, “And what is the 
story that you propose doing, M’sieu Colucci. er - - - Rossellini?” 

Ah, but these are dreams. Let us on with our literary schmor- 
gasbordello. 

As the days passed respect blossomed into admiration and 
admiration opened its buds to reveal hues of passion as rich as the 
prose you've just read. All Roberto needed was a book of verse, 
he had everything else. However, despite Mike’s efforts to show 
Roberto’s Old World technique, the latter occasionally crosses him 
up to pull a stunt which seems faintly familiar: 

“The succeeding week was probably the happiest she had ever 
known. Roberto was eager that she see all the hidden byways in 
his beautiful country.” 

(Right now we should ask for a little order in the ranks of the 
"48, 49 graduates and their wives.) 

But Mike continues: “Ingrid and Roberto shared a four-room 
cottage with Bergman's secretary and they walked arm-in-arm 
along the footpaths of the island. Ingrid was just a woman in love.” 

And as the hot sun leaves Stromboli and moves to a cooler 
place. we too steal softly away from the island “where there is no 
movies house’? — and where nobody sells “True Confessions.” 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


By ALEC S. FINEBERG, B.Sc. (Com.) 742 


The following items were found while scanning the “Georgians’ 
— issues covering the months of October and November, 1949. 


‘The first item of importance was that enrollment at Sir George 
increased over last year, in spite of the fact that there were fewer 
yeterans to enrol under the D.V.A. plan. As of late September 1949, 
there were 3508 registered students, including Day, Evening, and 
partial students, compared with 2977 last year. 


Considerable excitement occurred late last October when the 
Freshman Trial, ending the initiation period, was held, Freshmen 
who had broken rules laid down for them were brought to trial 
and sentenced. A big parade commenced ; guilty frosh were marched 
to St. Catherine St., with their feet tied together; they had to shine 
the street-car tracks with towels and a dead fish! Rotten toma- 
toes flew with reckless abandon at the corner of Peel and St. Cath- 
erine. Then on to Dominion Square, where the statue was shined 
with toothbrushes. Then the crowd surged through the Mount 
Royal Hotel. and finally ganged up on Station CJAD. A loony 
time was had by all! 


Early November saw elections held by the S.U.S. Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 
and 4th year class representatives elected were Brown, Hillvich, 
Johnstone, and Shaw, respectively. 


The S.U.S. conferred an honourary degree in November on 
“Stinkey” an animated and de-stink-uished friend of Bob Harvie, 
popular CJAD radio announcer. The degree was “B.O.”’ — Bachelor 
of Odours; Magna Cum Smella! 


The first sport contest of interest was the Alumni-Georgians 
Basketball game held in October, 1949. The “Old Boys’’ were 
beaten, 35-26. Stan Kis starred for the Alumni with 0 points, while 
Stafford and Mag Flynn each earned 7. 


In the Intermediate Inter-collegiate Track and Field Meet held 
in Molson’s Stadium at the end of October, the Georgians ended 
up in 4th place, behind MacDonald, McGill, and Dawson, and ahead 
of Bishops and Carleton College. Starring for Sir George were 
Harry Salisbury, Jack Alexander, Ed Fee, and Bob Strange. 


The same Alexander mentioned above was crowned Provincial 
Five-mile Champion in the Standard Meet held in November. 

A summary of the extra-curricular activities for the remainder 
of the college year will be found in the next issue of the magazine. 
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Seeing Art 


By LEAH BERKSON SHERMAN, B.A. ’46 


Where must one look to see art?) In museums and art galleries, 
public monuments and grand buildings or in reproductions of well 
known paintings? 

Art is found in humbler places. Although we are not always 
conscious of them, we have art experiences every day. Art enters 
our lives when we choose clothes and furniture for their colour, 
shape, and texture. It is there too when we read the messages and 
see the pictures on the streetcar adds, and when we stop to enjoy 
a pleasant landscape, or notice a shadow on a building. 


We may neyer know how “‘to draw a straight line’ or mold 
clay, but the visual world of the artist surrounds us and his raw 
material is ours as well. 

As a child, our awareness of the world around us is dramatic 
and intense. Every object we pick up is handled and felt for its 
texture and form. Red, yellow, green or blue — each is a vivid 
new experience when identified in a toy, a tree, or someone’s 
clothes, and the woody textures underneath tabletops form secret, 
delightful worlds. 

As we grow older, the sensory side of our deyelopment is 
neglected. Our education stresses factual knowledge and the de- 
velopment of intellectual faculties. The sensuous enjoyment of 
surfaces and colours for their own sake is seldom indulged in, and 
the sensations the eyes receive of light and shade and the rythms 
of forms and shapes, are lost to the mind. 


Herbert Read in “Education Through Art” believes that Art 
should be the basis of education. He says, “It is only too evident 
that a training directed exclusively to logical thought produces a 
type incapable of imaginative activity and sensuous enjoyment. . . 
the purpose of education, as of art, should be to preserve the orig- 
inal wholeness of man and his faculties, so that as he passes from 
childhood to manhood, from savagery to civilization, he neverthe- 
less retains the unity of consciousness which is the only source of 
social harmony and individual happiness.” 

When we do ignore a good part of what our cyes and our 
senses can tell us, the source material of the artist is lost to us, 
and his painting loses its relationship to life. 


Tor the artist is an ordinary person, intensely aware of colour, 
shape, form and texture in the world about him. He is also affected 
by human emotions of joy and sadness, fear and hope, and is alive 
to the complexity of our society. Through his art he can help us 
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to see and understand our world, for the artists are “the sensitive 
antennae of our society.” 

If art is to be meaningful to us, it must be through our own 
experience of form and colour, proportion and balance. They are 
part of the language the artist uses to convey his ideas and reac- 
tions. Using our eyes as sensitive instruments, fuller consciousness 
is possible of the art forms in the architecture and industrial design 
of our time, and in the timeless design of nature. 

This new consciousness results in a closer identification with 
the artist, his problems and his product, and in an honest, reward- 
ing search for harmony, fitness and simple beauty in the things 
around us. It can also be our guide to the enjoyment and under- 


standing of painting and sculpture of all eras. 


MONTREAL’S SPORT CENTRE 
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It is absolutely impossible for us to continue this personals sec- 
tion of the Quarterly without the assistance of all our readers. If 
you know of any item which might be of interest to others (whether 
it is about yourself or a friend) please jot it down on this form and 
send it to the editor. 


Name of Grad. : ae apse PACU ya..theeas oe Year... 
Address anes 

Names of (Fiancee) (New Baby) (Wife) 2 t th epi ut aasa Otk ssuaen na eesada tage 

Address Bs le ¥ Sates een tbee vdeatetaaeg ea aae ene Merde eaRteskns storadeen douet oa tes lug tae Pe 
Place where event occured .........0..00.. ats cisst bees Pere Jesvisslevgalaey iteasbeereeg cana aca yeatecigtiaiae 
ey fe 3, aba oo sun pp Geet ast eeasae Sas Sed peu coed teas ie amon ae ta ta “ 
Date of occurence ........ Es seesite wastasiNGaeaoaes : scenes 

Have; you a photo (2 x 3 inch, or larger, glossy print) to illustrate the above?........... 


If so are you enclosing it for publication?.................... Photographs should be packed in 
stiff cardboard, and clearly marked. 


N O T E :- We cannot undertake to publish all photographs which are sent in, but 
if they arp sufficiently clear we will do our best. 


English & Scotch Woollen Co. Ltd. 


MEN’S CLOTHES TAILORED TO MEASURE 


UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 
1248 St. Catherine St. W. 404 St. James St. W. 
HA. 2651 : GA. +3512 
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EEATC IU Sieh Yi 

Professor C. W. THOMPSON 
has been named Acting Assist- 
ant Dean and will replace Mr. 
Stabler who is on leave of ab- 
sence. Prof. Thompson is one 
of the Old Guard at Sir George. 
and will be well remembered 
by all grads. 


ELIZABETH HILLMAN. 
formerly a lecturer in the Eng- 
lish Department, recently com- 
pleted her studies at Varsity 
for a Ph. D. in English and has 
heen appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English. 


JOHN RUSSEL UFFORD, 
formerly with the Chemical En- 
gineering Department of the 
University of Toronto has been 
appointed Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry. He will be lec- 
turing in general and organic 
chemistry. 


1938 

WILLIAM E. LYNES (B.A. 
°38) has been appointed mer- 
chandising and advertising ma- 
nager of Canadian Resins and 
Chemicals Limited. Bill joined 
the company in 1948, taking 
charge of the promotion of Vi- 
nylite plastics. 


1942 
ALEC S. FINEBERG (B. 
Com. ‘42) became engaged in 
December. At the present time 
he is continuing in the account- 
ing field; in addition he is a 
salesman for J. Gelfand Co. 
Ltd., a furniture and upholstry 
firm. He is also helping to mar- 
ket a new fabric cleaner named 
Sorby ay 
1943 
MURRAY SHANTZ (B. A. 
43) has recently been appoint- 
ed general secretary of the 


Cornwall, Ontario, YMCA. 


Bernard’s Flower Shoppe Inc. 
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1314 St. Catherine St. West 
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PLateau 8545 


Abe Robins 


Cartier Chemical Company Limited 


Manufacturers of 
Soaps, Floor Waxes, Disinfectants, Sanitary Supplies 


445 - 21st Avenue, 


Lachine, Que. 
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BIRTHS 
BOXER — On October 8th at the Jewish General Hospital, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Louis Boxer a daughter. 
(Ruth Rosenberg, B.A. 44) 
PIKE At St. Mary's Hospital, on November 10th., to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Pike, a son, brother to Glenn. 
(Walter Henry Pike, B. Se. (Com.) "43 ) 
SQUIBB — At the Catherine Booth Hospital on February 3rd.; 
to Mr. and Mrs. Maleolm J. Squibb, a son, brother to Sandra. 
(Maleolm Squibb. B. Se. (Com.) ‘40) 
ENGAGEMENTS 
BENJAMIN - DORFMAN — The engagement of Anita Hope 
Benjamin to Dr. Oscar Dorfman has been announced. 
(Osear Dorfman, B. Se, 44) 
BURCH - STANNARD — The engagement of Miss Beverly 
Bureh to Mr. C. Frank Stannard was announced on March third. 
(C. Frank Stannard, B.Se. “45 ) 
JOCKEL - JUDGE — The engagement of Christine Munn 
Jockel and Edgar Walter Judge has been announced. 
(Christine Munn Jockel, B. Se. '46) 
KERT - FINEBERG — The engagement is announced of Miss 
Audrey F. Kert to Mr. Alee S. Fineberg. 
(Alec S. Fineberg, B. Com., 42) 
MARRIAGES 
FELDMAN-ADLERSTEIN — The marriage of Rhoda Feld- 
man and Hersh Adlerstein took place in Montreal on June 1. 1949. 
(Hersh Adlerstein, B. A. °47) 
TAIT - ROAST — The marriage of Miss Elinor Luise Tait and 
of Mr. Kenneth Norman Roast took place recently in Wesley Uni- 
ted Church, Montreal. 


(Elinor Louise Tait, B.Sc. °46) 
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Sacuenr ar later 


Somebody will talk Life Insurance to you... 


As a college graduate, you want, 


and deserve expert advice on the subject... 


As a professional Life Underwriter, 

and perhaps because | am an old Georgian, 
| can give you that expert advice — 
whether or not you bought your policies 
from me. You don’t have to be in the 


market now to see a fellow Georgian... 


LAMBERT MAYER 


Suite 405 Tel. PLateau 1871 
Transportation Bldg. Res. ATlantic 1626 


Election of Officers 


No nominations having been received from the membership at 
large, the slate of officers presented by the Nominating Commitee 
tw) . e 


has been declared elected, and will take office effective April 1,1950 


Officers of the Association of Alumni 


RETIRES 
CGHARLES: NICHOMS:. Presid Git i socesscos. sheets uccuscsens 1951 
KENNETH D. CAMPBELL, Vice. President .............0..6 1951 
C. HOWARD DUNDASS,; Vice President «.:..0..5.......0004 1951 
GORDON GALBRAITH, 

Alumni Rep to the Board of Governors ...ccccceseeeeees 1951 
S. OLAF MEYER, 

Alumni Rep. to the Board of Governors viceeeeeeeeeeeees 1952 
LEONARD R. ROSENBERG, Treasurer ...:....ccccccecceesce 1952 
ASRIREUAR. a= Wi JOR DANG “Secretary 5)-:.25:.ss0cecsecsere<oetees 1952 
GORDON J. ODELL, Programme ‘Chairman, 32.0300. 1952 


STANLEY G. MATTHEWS, Editor of the Quarterly.... 1952 


ALEC S. PINEBERG, Assistant Editor ..ccci.ssscescrccssse sete 1951 


Retiring Officers 


S. OLAF MEYER .... Alumni Rep. to the Board of Governors 
IVEEAN SRE GARS SZAGN GEE LSP ER, 5. ccitscaercacsheaensetectocdercaders share ‘Treasurer 
BB ie eR Se Asis MEANS GH einvtis ean a weee tt Programme Chairman 
BOTAN) PECOARA): oS Vaz o cetetschdesuie tects: Social Chairman 


